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embryo of the only possible structure of Europe which 
can save civilization from the desolating effects of a 
disaster of war. 

"You notice that on all sides the instruments of 
destruction, the piling up of arms, are becoming larger 
and larger. 

" The powers of concentration are becoming greater, 
and instruments of death more active and more numer- 
ous, and are improved every year; and each nation is 
bound for its own safety's sake to take part in this com- 
petition. The one hope that we have to prevent this 
competition from ending in a terrible effort of mutual 
destruction which would be fatal to Christian civiliza- 
tion — the only hope we have is, that the powers may 
gradually be brought together to act together in a 
friendly spirit on all questions of difference which may 
arise, and till at last they shall be welded in some inter- 
national constitution which shall give to the world, as a 
result of their great strength, a long spell of unfettered 
and prosperous trade and continued peace. r 

The late Chancellor of the German Empire, Count 
von Caprivi, in a speech at Dantzig, declared, as the 
representative of his government, that he thought " it 
possible the advancing century should attempt to unite 
all the nations of Europe in one federation." 

In the direction then of international federation is 
one of our great hopes for the future peace of Europe. 
The clouds of future strife, of anxiety and distrust, 
which now unfortunately hang over the European na- 
tions like a foul mist, to adopt the simile of a well-known 
British statesmen, would vanish before the sun of Euro- 
pean federation. 

Is it not then the primary and most pressing duty of 
all peace workers, of the representatives of the churches 
of Christendom, and of leading statesmen, to devote 
their energies and influence to convert this ideal into a 
practical and definite reality ? 

Quite apart from the higher spiritual and moral 
influences which would result from the greater fraternal 
and friendly relations of a federated Europe, Sir Max 
Waechter has recently pointed out that the following 
important material advantages would arise from such a 
federation : 

1. A European war would become practically impos- 
sible. 

2. Europe ought to save annually about £200,000,- 
000 sterling on armaments. Add to this the productive 
power of, say, three to three and a half million of men, 
which would be more than double the above amount. 

3. These enormous savings would bring about a 
higher standard of living, creating new demands and 
requirements, and would in this way stimulate produc- 
tion and manufacture, and, coupled with extended free 
trade and free intercourse, would inaugurate an unprec- 
edented state of prosperity. 

4. Employment of labor would be very largely in- 
creased, and we should probably find work for every- 
body who could work. 

5. Discontent would largely disappear with the gen- 
eral prosperity. 

6. Race prejudice would cease, and the different 
races would as easily coSperate in Europe as they have 
done in America. 

In the suggested European federation it should, how- 



ever, be clearly understood that it is not proposed that 
the several and separate states of Europe should give up 
their respective state governments or administrations, as 
these would remain as they are at present, and would 
not in any way become subject to international inter- 
ference, but it is proposed that all international affairs 
should be administered and controlled by a federal 
council, which should include representatives of each of 
the several states in the said federation. 

Then, again, in the first instance there probably would 
be no special stipulation or provisions for the compul- 
sory reduction, except by mutual arrangement, of the 
several military and naval armaments, as this reduction 
should rather, where no agreement has been made, be 
brought about in a voluntary manner as international 
confidence was developed as the result of the successful 
working and administration of the federal council or 
constitution. 

But perhaps one of the first preliminary measures to 
be taken in promoting this European federation would 
be for the Peace Party to press upon their respective 
governments that an international agreement should be 
entered into, in the immediate future and before the 
meeting of the next Hague Conference, between Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Austria and Italy for 
the abolition of the right of capture of private property 
at sea in time of war, and the right of sowing the sea 
with submarine explosive floating mines, including an 
undertaking to diminish the present excessive speed in 
the construction of naval armaments. 

In conclusion, it would therefore seem that the pri- 
mary and most pressing duty of the churches of Christen- 
dom, of the peace societies and other kindred associations, 
is to bring as far as possible potent influences to bear 
upon the leading statesmen of Europe, and at the same 
time to instruct and arouse the people of the various 
parliamentary constituencies throughout Europe, to re- 
turn as representatives to their several and respective 
Parliaments men who shall work for international peace. 

This, however, seems a rather large undertaking, but 
if the various influential agencies above referred to are 
efficiently organized, a widespread international peace 
propaganda throughout Europe might thus be speedily 
created and carried out. — Herald of Peace. 



War and Science. 

BY DR. CHARLES RICHET, PROFESSOR IN THE MEDICAL 
FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 

Translated from"La Paix par leDroiV by Mabel H. Kingsbury. 

Happiness is the aim of life. Whether one admits 
this or denies it, there is no other aim. The idea of 
happiness dominates the existence of all human beings. 
But in the case of men of low character the idea of hap- 
piness is egoistic, whereas if the character is noble, the 
longing after happiness stretches beyond the narrow limits 
of self-love. In any case, all men, without exception, 
good or bad, noble or wicked, consciously or unconsciously 
live only for happiness. 

Not only is this true of man, but of all living beings. 
Everything that lives strives to live, longs to escape 
suffering, thirsts for pleasure. Pleasure is diverse and 
takes many forms ; but that is of little consequence. To 
live and to be happy is the universal need of the animal 
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world. But it is almost puerile to state this, inasmuch 
as the contrary is inept, since it is absurd to suppose 
beings longing for grief, anguish, unhappiness, old age, 
death. 

The hope of a humanity happier or less unfortunate 
than the actual humanity seems to us to be the ideal of 
life. It is the supreme goal which must be attained. 
It is also — we have the courage to declare it — the 
ethical guide which must be adopted. 

This moral law has in it nothing base or perverse ; for 
happiness, the supreme end of existence, does not mean 
our own happiness only, but the happiness of other men. 
All moral rules which one pretends to set in opposition 
to this seem truly puerile. Could one conceive of a moral 
philosophy of which the aim would be to render man- 
kind less happy ? It is only necessary to state such an 
absurdity for it to refute itself. 

Thus we have a first point formally established : the 
aim of life is to be happy and to make other men, our 
human brothers, happy. 

This expression, " human brothers," ought, if we are to 
express the truth, to be taken in its broadest acceptation. 
To limit brotherhood to a family, to a city, or to a coun- 
try, is an opinion so worthless that it cannot be upheld 
either in fact or in theory. Consequently the moral ideal 
is the happiness of the greatest number. Every theory 
of morals, whether it be mystical or purely fanciful, which 
has not this basis is not worthy to be taken seriously. 

There is nothing very new in this. These statements 
are indeed nothing more than commonplaces. But it is a 
good thing to insist on commonplaces ; for sometimes they 
are, through polemical necessity or bad faith, singularly 
disregarded. 

And thus we have the second point not less formally 
established than the first : this law of happiness must ex- 
tend to all men. It extends even to those who do not 
yet live, who will come after us. As to present humanity, 
this is all very well ; but future humanity is not negligible. 
Our fathers left us treasures secured through their knowl- 
edge and their patience, and we should be unpardonable 
if to this rich heritage we did not add something. Pos- 
terity expects from us a contribution to human work, and 
we must not fail in this duty. The conception of hu- 
manity becomes thus the truly wonderful conception of 
a long series of human beings evolving toward happiness 
and seeking through their efforts, successive and repeated, 
to ward off from generations to come some of their mis- 
fortunes and anguish. 

By what means can we secure this greater happiness? 
by what means diminish these sorrows? It is not diffi- 
cult to answer. 

We are surrounded by enemies. Life is a struggle, a 
battle, an incessant conflict with diverse hostile forces 
which besiege us from all sides and at all times. These 
forces are colossal and untiring. There are the meteoro- 
logical enemies, cold, heat, snow, rain and wind. There 
are our physical needs demanding nourishment which can 
be secured only at the price of hard labor. There are, 
above all, those innumerable parasites which cause dis- 
eases and which hasten old age. Man, like every living 
creature, has then, in order to live, to defend himself; to 
resist all these adversaries; to satisfy all these needs. 
But this struggle means suffering, even when it ends in 
victory. And too often man is overcome. 



Epidemics, famine, disease, above all, war, a scourge 
worse than all the others, a pure creation of man's im- 
agination, which he has added to the natural scourges ; 
all these miseries are obstacles to the unfolding of our 
happiness and the development of our individuality, — a 
condition essential to happiness. 

To triumph definitely and surely over all these ills, 
there is no other way than to understand them. To be 
well informed is to be already almost the victor. What 
can we accomplish against invisible enemies whose exist- 
ence even is problematical, and which can be known to 
us only from the havoc wrought by them ? how defend 
ourselves against ills of which we do not know the cause ? 
A man is powerless while he is ignorant, and the first 
condition of success is knowledge. 

Then, in order that we and our fellow-men may be 
happy, it is necessary to have knowledge. In other 
words, knowledge alone can assure to men a little less 
misfortune. Alas ! there will always remain attached to 
our poor human lot many infirmities which the most pro- 
found knowledge cannot vanquish. After all that matters 
little, if some have been vanquished. There will always 
be that sinister old age which leads us so cruelly to death ; 
there will remain our weaknesses; there will remain, 
finally, desire, beyond our power to gratify. We shall 
not have a golden age, but at least there will be no longer 
the age. of slime, of iron and of blood, in which humanity, 
warlike and greedy, has been fighting ever since it became 
conscious of itself. 

Now our moral duty, our imperative moral duty, is to 
give to knowledge, the hope of men to come, a rdle 
worthy of her. Unfortunately, up to the present, human 
society has acted as if its holy and essential mission were 
to make war. But knowledge and war are two opposing 
divinities. Knowledge demands life instead of death ; 
union instead of conflict; peace instead of war; coopera- 
tion in the same productive work instead of fruitless 
mutual destruction. 

Whatever there has been of intelligence, of energy, of 
courage, has been almost exclusively consecrated to war. 
Science has had only what was left. What an abomina- 
ble error ! What a monstrous misapprehension of things ! 

Let us imagine that, instead of having constructed 
these gigantic war machines which consume our youth, 
our toil, and our activity, society, resolutely peaceful, had 
given its attention to searching out causes, and had de- 
voted itself to physical, chemical, physiological and 
social studies. In that event, the aspect of the world 
would have been quite different from what it actually is. 

Assuredly this conquest of matter by science will take 
place. Assuredly all these problems which present them- 
selves will be solved, and other problems which we do 
not yet even know how to present to ourselves will appear, 
only to be mastered and cleared up. But there will have 
been in this human evolution a deplorable delay. Hun- 
dreds of generations will have been victims of our scorn 
of science, and nothing can compensate for all this im- 
mense human suffering, so uselessly spread abroad. 

But the time has come. Men understand at last 
wherein lies hope. They will no longer call upon their 
idols ; they will no longer sacrifice human victims to the 
Moloch of war ; and they will take up again the true 
Socratic doctrine of knowledge, the worship of science, 
the goddess which will enable us to escape our prison. 
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I repeat it, — these are commonplaces. But if one is 
strongly convinced that they are essential, fundamental 
truths, he will be disgusted with all these vain discussions 
which a false patriotism engages in. They wish to move 
us by relating to us that a German balloon, manned by 
two officers, has fallen on this side of the frontier. They 
seek to frighten us by narrating the exploits of the Roghi 
at Morocco. How pitiable ! 

It has come to this (which is the glorious result of our 
civilization ! ), that we spend twenty thousand millions 
[francs] a year for war, and do not spend the tenth part 
of a thousand millions for science. Indeed, we exagger- 
ate if we say that in Europe and America one hundred 
millions are consecrated annually to pure science, to the 
disinterested research into the great scientific problems ; 
twenty millions would be more nearly correct. The 
absurdity is amazing. 

Let us suppose an individual placed between two 
women : the one old, bloody, disgusting, loathsome, in- 
fected with vermin, exacting, tyrannical, insupportable, 
— that is war ; the other, young, pure, resplendent with 
beauty, opening her arms full of every hope, — that is 
science. For which of them will he sacrifice himself? 
To which will he consecrate his life and his love ? 



The Annual Meeting of the Peace Bureau 
at Brussels, October 8 and 9. 

Letter from Miss Anna B. Eckstein. 

Brussels, October 11, 1909. 

It was announced in the convocation of the General 
Assembly of the International Peace Bureau, that several 
members of the Commission of the Bureau greatly de- 
sired that this meeting should, in a measure, take the 
place of the International Peace Conference this year. 
And an international peace conference it was in fact. 
Smaller numerically, to be sure, in attendance than the 
regular International Peace Conferences of recent years, 
still representing twenty countries, and also in the quality 
of its work worthy to be ranked with that category of 
meetings. It is not so classified, of course. 

On Friday, October 8, at 10 o'clock A. M., the mem- 
bers of the Commission of the International Peace 
Bureau held a business meeting at the "Office central 
des Institutions internationales," rue de la Regence 3 bis. 
The formal opening session at the General Assembly took 
place at the " Salle Ravenstein," at 2 o'clock. It was 
one of those meetings which one does not forget. As in 
the dim light of the mediaeval hall the joy of meeting 
again — or for the first time — shone from the faces of 
the men and women united in the efforts of realizing the 
ideal of " Peace on earth and goodwill among men," a 
sense of certainty came over one that the time is not far 
off when the dreary custom of war will take its flight, — 
as Baron Bonde said, pointing to the coat-of-arms of the 
Ravensteins, " On the symbolic wings of those warriors 
there, with their motto « a jamais ! ' " and that our efforts 
shall grow and prosper, and the sun of the era when war 
shall be no more shall rise in our time and bless humanity 
" a jamais." 

Senator H. La Fontaine, the president of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau, was in the chair, and at the table 
with him were the honorary president, Fredrik Bajer, 
Senator Houzeau de Lehaie and Dr. Gobat, the honorary 



secretary of the Bureau. The president announced that 
Frederic Passy and Baroness von Suttner had sent greet- 
ings and their regrets that their physical condition did 
not permit them to attend the meeting. Telegrams re- 
gretting their absence and conveying good wishes for 
their health were sent in reply. Then Mr. La Fontaine 
addressed words of warm appreciation to His Excellency, 
M. A. Beernaert, the Belgian Minister and first delegate 
of the Belgian delegation to the second Hague Confer- 
ence, who honored the meeting by his presence, as did 
a large number of Deputies and Senators from the Bel- 
gian Parliament. To name all the other distinguished 
peace workers that filled the hall would make too long a 
list. The following are the delegates who were asked 
to speak in behalf of the different countries : Baron de 
Neufville in place pf Dr. Richter, the president of the 
German Peace Society, who was present, but not well 
enough to speak, for Germany; A. H. Fried, Austria- 
Hungary ; Senator Honzeau de Lahaie, Belgium ; Fredrik 
Bajer, Denmark; E. Arnaud, France; Mr. Alexander, 
Great Britain ; J. Krauterkraft, Italy ; Dr. Baart de la 
Faille, Holland ; Baron Bonde, Sweden ; Anna B. Eck- 
stein, United States. For Mme. de Costa, the president 
expressed the greetings from South America which Mme. 
de Costa had come to bring. 

Then followed the interesting annual report of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau, by Dr. Gobat. There was 
no translating. All but Dr. Baart de la Faille, who spoke 
Hollandish, delivered their addresses in French. 

All the addresses contained reports of the nervous 
anxiety of militarism which has been felt, in various forms, 
in the different countries during the past year, and has 
led to critical conditions such as the constitutional crisis 
in England. But it also became evident from the 
sketches of the peace work accomplished in the dif- 
ferent countries that the progress of the peace movement 
goes on. Positive, practical and persistent are the methods 
that are being employed. In Germany and England the 
overcoming of prejudices by mutual visits of different 
sections of society has been given the prominent part. 
In most of the other countries the energies were chiefly 
directed toward the pacific education of the younger and 
youngest generations. As in the United States so in 
Italy, the students of the universities are beginning to be 
alive to the central question of to-day. Parallels of the 
work carried on by the American School Peace League 
were reported from nearly every European country. The 
Peace Society of Holland also found a direct appeal to 
the children very succesful. It sent to the schools, as a 
decoration for the walls of the school-rooms, tastefully de- 
signed picture-cards with short sentences, such as " Every 
war, even if won, is a misfortune to a country." Now 
the society is planning to publish a special " Teachers' 
Number" of their monthly magazine, "Vrede door 
Recht," which it will distribute among the teachers of 
the country. 

The solid growth of public opinion in favor of the 
abolition of war, in spite of the desperate struggle for 
existence of the War- Moloch, was emphasized by almost 
every speaker, and I was glad that in this respect, also, 
I was able to report favorably from the United States, 
since, among other evidences, the two American Societies 
I had the privilege of representing were conspicuous 
proofs; the German-American National Alliance with 



